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A  PAPEB  PBJCPABED  BY  DB.  JOSEPH  FOULKE,  O 
BUCKINGHAM,  AND  BEAD  AT  THE  ANNIVEB- 
BABY  MEETING  OF  TQE  BUCKS  COUNTY  MEDI¬ 
CAL  SOCIETY,  AT  LENAPEHALL,  DOYLBSTOWNt 
NOVEMBEB  22,  1888. 


In  taking  a  retrospect  of  medical  practice 
Backs  county,  for  the  last  forty  years,  I  shall 
not  discuss  it  as  in  all  respects  rose-colored,  but 
rather  canvass  it  in  what  I  believe  to  be  its  true 
aspects,  its  ups  and  down,  pros  and  cons.  Pr°' 
gress  in  medicine  is  like  all  other  advancements 
in  science— not  always  in  the  right— for  some¬ 
times  we  follow  an  ignis  fatuus  and  have 
to  drop  it.  Using  an  old  expression  in  regard  to 
-  I  specie  payment,  “  tho  way  to  resume  is  to  re 
1  sume,”  so  in  regard  to  advancement  in  medicine 
’  '  “  the  way  to  advance  is  to  advance,”  and  that  is 
what  the  physicians  of  Bucks  have  been  trying 
to  do,  and  certainly  we  have  made  considerable 
headway  during  the  last  forty  years. 

Observation  and  experiments  are  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  knowledge.  The  development  conse¬ 
quent  upon  these  is  the  difference  between  medi 
cal  practice  in  the  times  of  Hippocrates  and  to 
day,  and  perhaps  during  all  that  time  there  has 
been  no  period  of  equal  length  that  has  been  so 
prolific  in  results,  so  fertile  in  benefits  conferred 
upon  the  human  race,  as  has  the  last  half  cen¬ 
tury.  Now,  while  we  do  not  claim  that  any  very 
valuable  additions  to  the  Materia  Medica,  nor 
that  any  material  changes  in  the  treatment  oi 
diseases  have  been  suggested  by  the  physicians 
of  Bucks,  they  have  at  least  not  been  slow  to 
adopt  the  advances  that  have  been  elsewhere  de¬ 
veloped  and  quickly  added  to  their  armimentaria 
any  new  weapon  that  seemed  likely  to  prove 
effective  in  their  fight  against  the  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to.  ,  ... 

Forty  years  ago  the  Aral  thing  the  physician 
would  do,  upon  calling  to  see  a  patient,  after 
feeling  the  pulse  and  looking  at  the  tongue 
would  be  to  call  for  a  wash  basin  and  a  broom 
then,  rolling  up  the  patient’s  sleeve,  tie  a  band 
age  above  the  elbow  and  direct  him  to  grasp  the 
broom  firmly  upside  down,  strike  the  lancet  au\ 
draw  from  sixteen  to  thirty  ounces  of  bloo.s. 

This  was  almost  universally  the  case,  if  the  pa--< 
tient  was  sick  enough  to  send  for  a  doctor,  bo 
was  sick  enough  to  bleed  ;  and  then  a  dose  of 
calomel,  or  calomel  and  jalap,  to  be  followed  by 
a  dose  of  castor  oil  or  salts,  or  salts  and  senna, 
and  particular  instructions  given  not  to  drink 
any  cold  water.  I  can  speak  experimentally  of 
this,  for  when  a  little  fellow  not  more  than  four 
or  five  years  old  (but  that  was  more  than  forty 
years  ago),  I  used  to  have  what  the  doctor  called 
attacks  of  phthisic.  It  was  a  species  of  croup  or 
asthma,  characterized  by  great  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  considerable  fever.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  symptoms  seemed  alarming.  The  old 
doctor  used  always  to  bleed  me  and  then  give  me 
calomel  and  jalap.  I  can  remember  it  now,  tak- 
ing  it  in  molasses,  thinking  it  was  not  very  bad 
to  take.  I  would  get  well  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  weeks,  then  run  out  and  play  “  tickle 
bender”  and  get  in  the  pond  and  have  another 
attack,  so  I  would  have  two  or  three  spells  dur¬ 
ing  a  winter  and  get  bled  every  time,  and  this 
occurred  for  a  number  of  seasons,  so  my  arm  is 
pretty  well  scarred  up.  However,  I  survived  it, 
for  here  I  am. 

How  is  it  now  ?  Forty  years  ago  medical  gen¬ 
tlemen  habitually  carried  their  lancets  with 
them.  Now  they  are  more  apt  to  carry  the  hy¬ 
podermic  syringe.  But  in  fevers,  especially  ty¬ 
phoid  fever,  where  bleeding  was  practiced,  the  ( 
want  of  success  was  marked,  and,  added  to  this, 
the  deprivation  of  cold  water,  the  suffering  of 
the  patient  was,  no  doubt,  very  great.  The  idea 
was  very  prevalent  that  cold  water  was  the  worst 
thing  a  fever  patient  could  have,  and  the  nurses 
were  very  generally  careful  to  carry  out  the  in¬ 
structions  not  to  let  them  have  any  cold  water 
notwithstanding  the  most  piteous  pleas  of  the 
patient.  I  have  beard  of  many  instances  where 
the  patients  have  eluded  the  watchfulness  of  the 
nurses  and  crawled  out  of  bed,  and  sometimes 
down  stairs,  to  the  spring,  and  drank  heartily  of 
cold,  fresh  water,  and  then  crawled  back  to  bed, 
soon  being  in  a  fine  perspiration,  and  next  morn¬ 
ing  much  better,  to  the  surprise  of  the  doctor. 

The  want  of  success  in  these  cases  gave  en¬ 
couragement  to  a  number  of  isms  that  started 
up  about  this  time.  Among  them  the  Thomson- 
ians  tried  their  luck  with  their  steamings,  com¬ 
position,  Cayenne  pepper,  &c.,  but  with  still 
worse  success,  as  the  unfortunate  with  typhoid 
fever,  who  got  into  their  hands,  seldom  ever 
came’out  alive.  This  branch  of  medical  isms,  as 
an  exclusive  practice,  I  think  is  pretty  nearly 
extinct,  as  we  seldom  meet  with  a  full  believer 
in  it  now,  whereas  formeily  there  were  many— 
almost  any  one  would  get  hold  of  one  of  Thomp¬ 
son’s  books,  read  it,  think  himself  a  doctor  and 
go  to  practicing.  . 

The  homcepaths  with  their  little  puls,  their 
infinitesimal  doses,  their  Bimilia  SimiUbus  Ouran- 
tur;  the  Hydropaths,  tho  Electropaths,  and  I 
don’t  know  how  many  other  “  paths,”  tried  their 
hands,  but  did  not  make  any  impression  on  the 
fever  patients.  The  steaming  of  the  Thomp- 
sonians,  the  cold  water  of  the  Hydropaths,  the 
little  Dills  of  the  Homcepaths,  are  all  good  in 
their  place,  but  none  as  an  exclusive  system  of 

^Bleeding,  no  doubt,  in  those  days  was  carried 
to  excess.  It  seemed  to  be  the  popular  impres¬ 
sion  they  should  be  bled  not  only  when  they 
were  sick,  bnfc  whe-  they  W*»‘. 

would  not  get  sick.  It  was  so  popular  that  doc¬ 
tors  had  not  the  time  to  do  all  the  bloeding,  so 
some  of  it  fell  into  unprofessional  hands.  1  had 
an  uncle,  a  farmer,  who  did  considerable  bleed¬ 
ing  The  people,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  think¬ 
ing  they  needed  bleeding,  would  go  to  him i  and 
he  would  bleed  them.  Another  uncle,  who  Jived 
on  the  adjoining  farm,  would  pull  teeth,  he 
would  tako  tho  old  cant  hook  and  yank  them 

°UAfter  while  the  physicians  began  to  realize 
there  was  too  much  bleeding,  and  the  wheel  of 
fashion  began  to  turn  in  the  other  direction, 
and,  as  one  extreme  is  apt  to  folio  w  another,  ,  fc  ey  . 

got  pretty  nearly  into  theother  extreme  and  did 

not  bleed  at  all.  There  is  ono  disease  to  wh  ch 
I  want  to  call  your  especial  attention,  in  which 
I  think  bleeding  is  of  the  utmost  importance , 
that  is,  acute  sthenic  pneumonia,  in  its  early 
stave  It  does  not  do  to  leave  it  too  long,  or  the 
mischief  to  tho  lung  will  be  done,  and  then  it 
will  bo  worse  than  useless.  It  should  be  done  in 
the  first  two  or  three  days  of  the  disease,  and 
then  the  relief  will  be  great  and  immediate.  1 
have  no  doubt  that  since  bleeding  has  been  out 
of  fashion  many  valuable  lives  have  been  lost 
for  tho  want  of  it  in  pneumonia,  and  I  a  mg  lad 
to  see  the  wheel  of  fashion  is  turning  back  again, 
Ind  trust  it  will  continue  until  it  gets  to  a  con 
sorvative  and  normal  position,  and  remain  there. 

To  illustrate  the  changes  of  treatment  in  dif¬ 
ferent  diseases,  I  will  say  a  few  words  >D  regard 
to  peritonitis.  When  I  began  practice  it  was  the 
custom  in  this  disoase  to  begin  treatment  by  giv- 
I  ing  a  dose  of  physic,  and  if  one  doso  did  not  op- 
>  orate  on  tho  bowels,  to  keep  on  until  you  get  a 
'  free  evacuation,  then  give  refngerants  ana- 
tVnrif nt?es  etc.  My  experience  with  this  mode 
of  treatment  was  not  satisfactory.  Then  came 
what  was  called  tho  opium  treatment,  or  putting 
rh.  bow“«  i»  »plin«P  Withm.  thl. 
has  proved  much  more  satisfactory.  Last  winter 
*1  read  an  article  on  the  subject,  1D.on®  ?f 
periodicals,  by  one  of  the  professors  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  disapproving  of  what  ho  called  the  old 
method  of  treatment,  of  putting  tbe  b^els 
splints  (I  thought  it  was  the  new  method),  and 
recommending  keeping  the  bowels  open  onco  or 

twice  a  day  by  a  mild  aperient,  &c.  Now,  if  you 
have  a  case  of  peritonitis,  that  yon  can  have  the 
bowels  under  such  control  that  you  can  get  ono 
or  two  movements  a  day  by  a  niild  aperient  yon 
have  not  got  a  bad  case  of  peritonitis,  and  it  will 
get  well  almost  without  treatment.  But  if  you 
,  have  a  case  where  you  can  hardly  touch  the  ab- 
f  I  domen  without  the  patient  screaming,  where  be 
ia  doubled  ud  and  can’t  got  untwisted,  where  he 
C.2  h.X  “S  weight  of  the  sheet  u?oo 
him— if  you  have  such  a  case  and  do  not  give 
opium,  and  give  it  freely,  you  will  soon  be  minus 

&  ifscarlet  fever  and  the  other  exanthemata  the 


Pended  solely  upon  that.  Tho  discoveries  of  tho 
microscope  have  added  a  field  of  unlimited  re- 
search.  The  employment  of  anaisthetics  ana 
their  applications  in  medicine,  as  well  as  in 
surgery  and  obstetrics,  have  been  a  boon  that  we 
cannot  bo  too  thankful  for.  The  clinical  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  opthalmoscope  and  laryngoscope 
have  completely  revolutionized  the  treatment  ot 
diseases  of  the  eye  and  larynx.  The  clinical  use 
of  the  thermometerlhas  been  of  material  aid  in. 
tho  diagnosis  of  disoase,  and  the  use  of  the  hy¬ 
podermic  syringe  has  been  tho  means  of  reliev- 
iaglsuffering  of  almost.God-givon  power. 

The  recent  revelations  respecting  the  bacterial 
origin  of  disease  opens  a  field  of  research,  of 
which  no  one  can  see  the  end.^  The  use  of  anti¬ 
septics  in  surgery  and  obstetrics  has  been  claim¬ 
ing  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  physicians 
the  last  few  years.  While,  no  donbt,  some  carry 
it  to  extremes,  the  evidence  in  its  favor, especially 
in  surgery,  is  so  preponderating  that  to  the  un¬ 
prejudiced  mind  its  great  utility  is  unquestioned. 

While  formerly  in  the  major  operations  of 
8Urgery  very  many  died ;  now,  in  tho  same  op- 
erations  under  antiseptics,  very  few  die.  Even 
in  the  smaller  operations  and  wounds  that  form¬ 
erly  took  months  to  get  well  now  under  antisep¬ 
tics  get  well  in  a  short  time. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  wonder¬ 
ful  discoveries  mado  in  instruments  for  the  con¬ 
duction  and  intensification  of  sound,  so  as  to  en- 
able  us  by  moans  of  the  microphone  to  listen  to 
tho  foot  steps  of  a  fly,  and  improvements  made 
in  instruments  for  lighting  the  interior  struc¬ 
tures,  such  as  tho  laryngoscope,  the 
tho  opthalmoscope,  together  with  developmen.fl 
made  in  electric  light,  it  may  not  be  very  long 
before  it  will  be  literally  true  that  wo  can  hear 
and  BG6  right  through  a  man.  #  .»  ■* 

rlhe  regular  physician  is  sometimes  called 
Allopathic.  We  do  not  recognize  that  terra.  Wo 

belong  to  no  pathy.  Wo  are  bound  down  by  no 
dogma,  hampered  by  no  exclusive  system  of 
practice  but  have  the  universe  to  draw  from 
not  only  what  is  on  the  earth,  in  tho  earth  ant 
around  the  earth,  but  by  means  of  spectrum 
analysis  we  utilize  tho  light  from  the  far  off 
Btars  that  have  been  thousands  of  years  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  earth,  in  microscopical  examinations  of 
pathological  specimens.  We  believe  in  the  doc- 

tri“  Provo^ll^ things  and  hold  fast  to  that  which 
is  good.” 
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exnloded.  Tho  idea  of  keeping  the  patient, 
already  burning  up  with  fever,  in  a  close  room, 
giving^ him  hot  teas,  and  keeping  well  covered 
up  inched,  to  bring  out  the  rash,  does  that  very 
effectually,  so  effectually  that  if  he  has  not ;  grot  a 
good  constitution  it  will  go  pretty  hwrd  mth  hun 
Vo  get  up  again.  Nowadays  he  is  kept  in  a  well 

airfd  well  ventilated  room,  given  refrigerants, 

&c.  I  have  no  donbt  you  are  all  familiar  with 
Dr  Corson’s  brochure  on  his  cold  water  or  ico 
treatment  of  scarlet  fever.  But  here  again  I 
thin  “we  can  go  a  little  too  far  in  one  extreme 
following  the  other.  Cold  water  or  ice  alone 
will  not  care  scarlet  fever.  As  adjuvants  t  ey 

Tre  very  useful,  and  with  the  administration  of 

digitalis,  chlorate  of  potash  and  a  milk  diet,  is  the 
heat  treatment  I  have  found.  , 

About  1860  diptheria  visited  Bucks  county  for 
the  first  time  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of. 
Diphtheria  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  diseases 
of  the  human  race.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients 
under  the  name  of  Egyptium  malum,  and  subse- 
ciuently  as  ulcus  syriacum,  morbus  suffocans,  angina 

maligna  and  various  other  names.  In  some  cases 

that  occurred  in  Massachusetts  in  1659  it  was 
described  under  the  not  very  euphonious  bat  ex¬ 
pressive  title  of  “  the  malady  of  bladders  in  the 
wind  pipe.”  It  was  given  its  present  name  by 
Bretonneau,  of  France,  in  1821.  Although  it 
had  occasionally  visited  this  country  temporarily, 
it  had  not,  until  about  1858  or  ’59,  taken * 
manent  foothold  here;  but  since  that  time  it 
has  aroused  the  universal  attention  of  Pg"lc,“B' 
When  I  attended  lectures  (1852,  53,  54), 
not  remember  hearing  it  spoken  of  at  all.  The 
standard  books  of  reference  of  those  days  were 
either  entirely  silent  or  gave  the  most  “eagre 
description  of  it,  so  that  when  it  came  nPon  u? 
here  in  Bucks  in  1860  (to  those  of  ns  who  had 
not  searched  pretty  thoroughly  into  ancient 
literature),  it  was  really  a  new  disease,  and  w 
were  thrown  upon  onr  own  resources.  It  was 
almost  the  universal  practice  then  to  cautonze 
the  exudation  in  tho  fauces  with  Arg.  Mt.,  20 
to  60  grains  to  the  oz.,  not  only  once  a  day,  but 
several  times,  and  those  who  did  it  the  oftenest 
would  have  occasion  to  do  it  still  more  often,  as 
it  would  not  stay  cauterized.  Sol.  cWom/ potas 
was  used  as  a  gargle— that  was  the  first  we  heard 
much  tell  of  chlorate  of  potas— before  then  it  was 
very  little  used.  Tho  first  cases  I  saw  struck 
!g  |  me  as  resembling  somewhat  some  cases  of 
lt  pseudo  membranous  croup,  that  had  result 
,lt  favorably  under  the  use  of  liyd.  chi  mt.,  and  I 
:o  *  concluded  to  commence  treatment  with  a  calo“®’ 
purge.  As  cauterisation  was  so  fashionable  at 
that  time,  it  would  not  do  to  leave  it  off  alt  - 
gather,  so  I  cauterized  once  a  day,  with  the 
chlorate  gargle  every  three  or  four  hours.  After 
a  few  days’  tonics  and  a  good  diet  under  that 
treatment  I  lost  but  few  cases.  The  cauteriza¬ 
tion  once  a  day  did  not  do  much  harm,  but  sub¬ 
sequent  experience  has  taught  us  it  was  entirely 
unless  and  now  I  believe  it  is  given  up  by  all. 
But  the  use  of  hyd.  chlor.  mif.,  given  floating  on 
water  every  two  or  three  hours,  for  one  or  two 
days,  if  necessary,  supplemented  by  the  use  of 
sat.  sol.  of  potas.  chlor.,  given  almost  ad  Mrtum, 
with  tonics  and  milk  diet.  I .believe  to  be  the 
treatment  par  excellence  in  this  disease. 

To  enumerate  some  of  tho  discoveries  and  ad¬ 
vancements  that  have  been  mado  within  the 
limits  of  which  I  am  speaking,  auscultation  and 
Dercussion  have  been  groatly  developed.  Before 
their  advent  yon  could  hardly  distinguish,  cer- 
Sainly  pneumonia  from  phthisis  pulmonalis  or 
some^organic  disease  of  the  heart,  The  reflex 
system  of  nerves  has  been  discovered  and  the 
separate  functions  of  different  portions  of  the 
spinal  cord  ;  the  recognition  of  the  selMimita* 
tion  of  certain  diseases  and  knowledge  of  their 
natural  history.  The  importance  of  this  knowl- 
edge  is  now  being  recognized.  Diseases  which 
we  now  know  to  be  self-limited,  and  tend  in¬ 
trinsically  to  recovery,  were  formerly  treated 
i  entirely  by  medication,  as  if  the  ™™arv  de¬ 
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mcurreu  m  tno  erection  of  the  new  ch»pej 
has  now  been  provided  for.  Tho  regular  Christ- 
mas  entertainment  of  the  school  will  bo  heiil0u 
tho  evening  of  tho  24th. 

Samuel  Keller  latoly  exchanged  hia  farm 
Danborough  with  Charles  B.  Livezey  for  a  hq^_ 
ber  of  dwelling  houses  in  Philadelphia.  Mr 
Livezey  has  since  sold  the  farm,  which  contains 
about  47  acres,  to  Henry  Keller,  of  New  Britain 
for  $0000. 

Eev.  G.  H.  Lorali  preached  at  Danborough  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  Kereafter  ho  will  preach 
thoro  monthly. 

Mathias  C.  Wagner:  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  is  now  employed,  on  Monday  last. 

Henry  D.  Haldeman,  who  lived  near  the  toll 
gate  on  the  Plumsteadville  pike,  died  of  typhoid 
pneumonia  on  Tuesday  night.  Mr.  Haldeman’s 
widow  and  sister  are  both  quite  sick  with  (ho 
same  disease. 

A  dancing  party  was  held  at  tho  Danborough 
hotel  on  Wednesday  eveniug.  It  was  largely 
attended,  many  of  the  participants  coming  quit* 
a  long  distance. 


Kewtowii. 

The  “  Strohl  Family  ”  drew  a.  $94  houso  iu  the 
Hall  on  the  evening  of  the  6th.  inst.  Their  p8r_ 
formance  was  not  considered  u.p  to  the  standard 
established  in  their  previous  visits. 

The  third  entertainment  of  tho  course  w&s 
given  in  the  Hall  on  Saturday  evening, 8th  inst.. 
consisting  of  humorous  and  dramatic  recitals  by 
Prof.  Robert  L.  Cumnock.  This  w*3  his  second 
visit  to  our  town  in  this  role,  and  his  selections 
gavo  general  satisfaction.  Thera  was  a  good 
audionce  present. 

The  first  water  was  pumped  into  the  roservoir 
on  Saturday,  8th  inst.  Tho  pump  worked  well. 
The  water  commenced  flowing  into  the  reservoir 
about  4  p.  m.,  and  now  stands  abont  one  foot  in 
depth.  Tho  intention  is  to  lot  it  out  again,  give 
the  bottom  a  second  coat  of  cement,  then  flil  fl, 
ready  for  future  use. 

The  real  estate  of  James  R.  VanHorn,  dec’d,  in 
Newtown  borough  was  offered  at  public  ealo  by 
tho  executors  on  the  12th  inst.,  but  not  sold. 

The  sale  of  the  personal  property  of  George  B. 
Buckman  on  the  12th  inst.  was  well  attended 
and  fair  prices  realized.  Arthur  Smith’s  sale  of 
stock  and  farming  implements  on  the  11th  was 
also  well  attended.  Hay  brought  65  cents  per 
cwt.,  iu  the  mow,  new  corn  51  cents. 

The  triennial  assessors  have  been  viewing  the 
properties  in  our  borough  so  as  to  fix  values  for 
the  next  three  years. 

The  freight  business  on  our  railroad  13  increas¬ 
ing  yearly.  Several  of  the  farmers  have  shares 
in  tho  passenger  railway  stables  and  are  shipping 
large  quantities  of  manure. 
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Mrs.  Jacob  Stauffer,  aged  about  83  years,  of  Mtltora 
Square,  last  week  had  two  more  attacks  of  paralysis  and 
is  now  lying  at  the  point  of  death. 

Mrs.  Captain  Robert  Holmes,  of  Reading,  Is  visiting 
at  her  lather’s,  John  Beatty,  Doylestown. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Klster,  of  Philadelphia,  were  In 
Dosdestown  on  Sunday. 

Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Clements,  who  for  the  past  sixteen 
years  has  been  at  Cheltenham  Academy,  Ogontz,  Pa., 
died  at  that  institution  on  Sunday  morning.  He  was  lor 
a  number  of  years  assistant  minister  at  St.  Andrew’s 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  also  had  a  charge  at 
Trenton.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  one  daughter. 

Miss  Annie  Rehill,  of  Doylestown,  is  seriously  ill. 

Dr.  Charles  Mann,  of  Bridgeport,  Pa.,  was  in  Doyles- 
town  on  Monday. 

Dr.  Harman  Yerkesdied  suddenly  at  his  residence  In 
PhtenixviUe,  Monday  morning,  of  heart  failure.  He 
was  69  years  of  age,  and  had  practiced  medicine  iu  that 
place  a  period  of  42  years.  He  was  in  active  practice  up 
to  his  death.  A  wife  and  married  daughter  survive  him. 
He  was  a  native  of  Bucks  county,  and  a  brother  of  Dr. 
H  P.  Yerkes,  of  Doylestown. 

William  Aspy  Hough,  a  former  resident  of  Bucks 
county,  died  at  Ewing,  N.  J„  on  Tuesday.  He  was  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Richard  Hough,  the  iirst  settler  of 
that  name  in  Bucks  county. 

Misses  Annie  and  Jennie  Groom,  of  Buckingham,  are 
visiting  relatives  In  Philadelphia. 

Miss  AmeliaGwinner.of  Milford,  Pa.,  is  spending  some 
time  with  her  brother,  Samuel  F.  Gwinner,  of  Taylors¬ 
ville- 

Horace  P.  Bush,  of  Doylestown,  is  now  assistant  agent 
for  the  Adams  Express  Company  at  Lansdale. 

Mrs.  Phineas  R.  Slack,  New  Hope,  is  visiting  relatives 
and  friends  in  Philadelphia,  and  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  X.  J.  Boothe,  of  Birmingham,  Conn.,  reached 
Doylestown  on  Wednesday  evening,  for  a  visit  to  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  h.  P.  Worthington. 

Thomas  C.  Knowles  and  John  H.  Sines,  of  Yardley, 
were  in  Doylestown  on  Wednesday  and  visited  the  IN¬ 
TELLIGENCER  Office. 

Mrs.  William  Davis,  of  near  Penn's  Park,  spent  sever¬ 
al  days  last  week  with  Mrs.  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Smith,  Yard- 
ley. 

John  X.eband,  of  Richlieu,  has  been  for  a  short  time 
quite  sick,  but  is  now  able  to  be  about  again. 

Harry  Smith,  Southampton,  is  gunning  in  Maryland. 


Wanamaker’s.  _  _ 

Philadelphia,  Monday,  Dec.  10, 1888. 

Beginning  Saturday,  Decem¬ 
ber  15,  and  continuing  until 
Christmas,  the  store  will  be  open 
evenings. 


We  are  doing  from  fifteen  tc 
twenty  five  'per  cent  better  to¬ 
day  on  Embroidered  Linen 
Handkerchiefs  than  we  ever  did 
before. 

A  broad  statement,  you  say. 
Yes,  but  there  isn’t  a  bit  of; 
guesswork  about  it.  We  keep  a ! 
careful  finger  on  the  pulse  off 
trade.  We  know.  So  can  you. I 
Hold  up  the  first  one  we  come i 
to.  Sheerest  Linen  Cambric  j 
with  the  seeming  of  silk  that  only 
comes  to  the  finest  hand-spun 
flax.  Machine-worked  linen 
never  gets  that  delicate  lustre. 
Swiss  work ;  like  a  silken  cobweb. 
Not  overloaded  with  embroidery; 
just  a  delicate  scattering  of  sprigs 
and  sprays,  and  a  daintily  scal¬ 
loped  edge.  The  quietly  rich 
sort  of  Handkerchief  that  any 
lady  would  joy  to  carry.  Twenty 
modest  designs,  75  cents  each. 
The  linen  alone  is  worth  $1.25  as 
linen  prices  go.  Flowers  have 
bloomed  but  once  since  we  sold 
precisely  the  same  Handkerchief 
at  $1.75  each. 

Here’s  another  glance : 

Women’s  Hemstitched  and  Embroidered  Handker¬ 
chiefs,  M&c,  20c,  25c,  30c,  35c,  40c,  45c,  50c,  656,  75c,  80c, 
85c.  $1. 

Women’s  Scalloped  and  Embroidered  Handkerchiefs, 
25c,  30c,  35c,  45c,  50c.  65c,  75c,  85c,  §1,  <1.25,  $1.60,  <1.75,12, 
$2.25,  <2.50,  $2.75,  $3,  $3,25,  $3.50,  to  $6  each. 

Misses’  Hemstitched  and  Embroidered  Handkerchiefs, 
20  and  25c. 

Misses’  Scalloped  and  Embroidered  Handkerchiefs,  25, 
35  and  50c. 

It’s  hand  embroidery,  not  ma¬ 
chine,  that  we’re  talking  of,  and 
the  purest  of  linen  every  time. 
The  cost  of  embroidering  has 
gone  up  in  Switzerland  and  Ire¬ 
land,  but  you’d  never  mistrust  it 
from  these  prices.  The  Hand¬ 
kerchiefs  come  to  us  direct  from 
the  manufacturers.  You  would 
pay  more  for  the  same  goods  in 
either  London  or  Paris. 

Outside  these  regular  prices 
there  are  four  in  Women’s 
Handkerchiefs  that  we  point 
specially  to : 

Women’s  Plain  White  Hemstitched,  unlaundered,  72c 
a  dozen.  Same,  laundered,  $1,  $1.20,  $1.50,  $1.80,  82.16, 
$2.40,  $3,  $3.60,  and  $4.20 a  dozen. 

Women’s  Hemstitched  Initial  Handkerchief,  hand 
embroidered..  $1.20  a  dozen.  Same,  a  little  better, 

•  I2),c  each. 

Women’s  Printed  Hemstitched  Handkerchief,  printed 
initial,  very  pretty  $1.20  a  dozen. 

Q.uite  as  ready  in  Men’s  styles: 

Men’s  Plain  Hemmed  Tape  Bordered  Handkerchiefs, 
10c  each  to  $7.50  a  dozen. 

Same,  extra  large.  $2.40  to  $9  a  dozen. 

Men’s  Hemstitched  and  Embroidered,  50c  each. 

Men’s  Hemstitched,  unfinished,  each.  A  Hand¬ 
kerchief  just  as  good  aswehave  been  selling  for  20c. 
Men’s  Plain  White  Hemstitched  yx  Handkerchiefs, 
?4.  1,  and  2  inch  hem,  $2.40,  $3,  $3.60,  $4.20,  $5.40,  $6, 

$7.50,  $9  a  dozen. 

Men’s  %  Hemstitched  Handkerchiefs,  $4.20, $4.80,  $5.40, 
$6,  $7.50,  $9,  $12  a  dozen. 

Men’s  Hemstitched  and  Printed,  15  new  and  very 
neat  designs  on  good  quality  linen,  $1.50  a  dozen. 
Better,  larger,  finer,  at  $3,  $4,20,  $5.40.  $6  a  dozen. 
French  designs.  $6  a  dozen.  Extra  large  and  very 
fine,  In  fantastic  designs,  $7.20  a  dozen. 

Men’s  Initial,  unlaundered,  25c  each;  laundered,  25, 
40,  and  50c  each. 

Boys’  Colored  Woven  Bordered  Handkerchiefs  in 
li-dozen  boxes,  30c  a  box. 
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A  word  about  the  “box”  busi¬ 
ness.  The  common  way  is  to 
sell  you  a  box  and  throw  the 
Handkerchiefs  in — that’s  about 
what  it  amounts  to.  Even  coarse, 
common  Handkerchiefs  have  a 
chipper  look  when  in  a  fancy 
box.  We  turn  the  plan  end  for 
end-  sell  you  the  Handkerchiefs 
cheaper  than  you  can  get  them 
anywhere  else  and  throw  in  a 
fancy  box  with  each  half  dozen. 

Have  you  a  doubt  as  to  where 
the  Handkerchief  trade  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  centres? 

Just  the  same  with  Linens  of 
all  sorts. 


Silk  is  cold.  You  don’t  feel 
like  snuggling  up  to  the  common 
run  of  Silk  Mufflers  or  Silk 
Handkerchiefs  in  chilly  weather. 
It  takes  a  big  slice  ot  wit  on  the 
maker’s  part  to  get  up  a  soft, 
warm  Silk.  No  one  equals 
Brocklehurst  in  that.  His 
“  London  made”  Mufflers  (really 
made  in  Macclesfield)  have 
crowded  “  satin  finished  ”  and 
the  whole  covey  of  stiff,  dressing- 
loaded  styles  to  one  side.  Some 
very  good  Mufflers,  though,  that 
never  saw  England — almost  as 
cashmerey  in  finish.  There’s  a 
Chinese  imitation,  heavy  twilled, 
pure  Silk,  that’s  singularly  soft. 

Chinese  Imitation  English  Mufflers,  75c  each. 

English  Mufflers,  $1,  $1.25,  $1.50,  $1.75,  <2,  $2  50. 

Same,  extra  heavy.  35  inches  square,  $2.60— almost 
4  ounces  of  pure  silk. 

Domestic  Mufflers,  65c  to  $2  each. 

French  Mufflers,  $1  and  $1.25  each. 

Colored  Mufflers,  65c  to  $2  each. 

Printed  Cashmere  Mufflers  (wool,  cotton  warp). 
25c  to  75c  each. 

Silk-and-Cotton  Mufflers,  50c,  65c,  and  75c  each. 

Plain  White  Mufflers,  satin  stripes,  75c  each. 

Silver  Plated  Ware  that  car;, 
raise  a  solid  doubt  in  a  burglar’s 
mind  is  good  enough  for  any¬ 
body.  There’s  plenty  of  such 
ware.  Plenty  more  that’s  shad¬ 
ow-washed  and  thin  at  that. 
There’s  where  the  risk  to  you 
comes  in. 

You  must  buy  of  a  dealer 
whose  word  means  something, 
or  take  chances. 

“  A1  ”  in  silver  plate  doesn’t 
mean  what  it  does  in  ships ;  I 
“  double  ”  is  better,  “  triple  ” 
better  still. 

Such  work  as  Rogers  Brothers 
“  1847  Imperial  ”  is  at  the  top 
in  either  grade.  It’s  a  rare  thing 
when  you  can  get  a  piece  of  that 
stamp  under  price.  The  last 
time  to  look  for  such  a  chance) 
with  Christmas  three  weeks  off. 
The  chance  is  here  just  the  same. 
Fresh,' p6rfect  goods.  On  the 
counters  this  morning.  Prices 
are  by  the  dozen  : 


Al 

were  now 

Teaspoons . $2.70  $1.70 

Dessertspoons . 4.50  S.25 

Tablespoons .  5.25  3.50 

Forks .  4.50  3.50 


DOUBLE 
were  now 
$3.25  $2.26 
5.75  4.00 

6.50  4.50 

5.75  4.50 


TRIPLE 
were  now 
$4.00  $3.00 
7.00  4.75 

8.00  5.75 

7.00  5.75 


Sort  of  house-warming  for  silver¬ 
ware  in  it’s  new  place,  second 
floor. 


John  Wanamakkr 


Musical. 

('I  W.  K  ENNKDY  &  CO., 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS, 

1624  Chestnut  Street,  Phiiadelp 


No  other  stock  of  Seal  Skin  Cloths  lik 
that  here.  The  most  and  finest  to  be  go 
and  at  the  most  favorable  prices,  5< 
inches  wide,  for  Jackets,  Ulsters,  Sacque 
and  Trimmings. 

Astrakans  in  a  dozen  styles  of  Blaa 

mid  in  all  sorts  of  colors.  50  inches  widt 


